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THE TIDES. 


[We commend the following well written article to the attention of our readers, 

The writer is a gentleman who has devuted much thought to the subject of tides, 
and his views are certainly deserving of consideration. The remainder of the 
article will be given in our next. Ep.] 
* Mr. Eprror :—I wish fo call attention to a defect in our text- 
books, regarding a very important phenomena which seems almost 
universally misunderstood. The title hereof will explain my point. 
We are all instructed to believe that the two Tide-waves which exist 
on opposite sides of the Earth, are the result of the same force une- 
qually exerted. That this force is the attraction of the moon upon 
the particles of matter of which the Earth’s mass is composed. 
That there is fallacy in this popular explanation it is my purpose to 
show. 

Our books say that the power of 
attraction decreases as the square of A 
the distance increases. Thus sup- i 
posing A. to be a solid mass, B. an- 
other solid mass surrounded by a 
fluid envelop C. The attractive 
power of A. will be exerted as if its 
mass was concentrated in its centre. 
So also with B. But C. being fluid 
may flow readily to one point or an- 
other, and consequently that part at 
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D. will be affected as much less than at C. as the square of A. D. 
exceeds the square of A. C. 

Let A. and B. represent the Moon and Earth. If both were sta- 
tionary, relatively we might expect the fluid envelop of the Earth to 
take this form. But 3 — of water only nearer 
the facts do not sub- the moon, we find a 
stantiate any such { yy similar swelling on 
conclusion. Instead \\& exactly the opposite 
of finding a swelling Hig. 8. side, as at D. in the 
foregoing figure. It is to call attention to the wrong explanation 
of this phenomena that this article is written. 

Recurring again to Fig. 1. The two bodies are not fixed and rela- 
tively immovable but are free to obey all the influences brought to 
bear upon them—and as the moon attracts the water which is near- 
est—at C.—it flows upward in obedience to the impulse. B. is also 
attracted but less strongly—as per square of distance—the water at 
D. least of all being 8000 miles more distant than C. Thus C. flows 
away and leaves B. B. moves away and leaves D. and we have the 
two tide waves. Here we have an acknowledgment of motion in the 
Earth relative to the moon. This acknowledgement, which is founded, 
of course, upon perfectly plain principles, suggests two or three ques-» 
tions which seem to me of importance, and which seem to have been 
strangely neglected. 

Ist. What is the direction of this motion which produces the extra 
tide wave ? 

2nd. What is the duration of this motion? 

Both of these questions, though meaningless, are pertinent in this 
stage of the case. The Earth is spoken of as moving, and there the 
matter is left. Now if the extra tide wave is produced by this mo- 
tion, then must the motion be constant because the effect is constant. 
It would also appear that the Earth moved towards the moon, be- 
cause if a thing obeys a certain influence, it moves in the direction of 
that influence. If the water on one side of the Earth flows up towards 
the Moon, and the Earth under the same influence is moved also, then 
must the Earth move towards the Moon too. If the Earth moves to- 
wards the Moon there must be a limit to that motion or they would 
long ago have fallen together. This is precisely the state of the case as 
it now rests. ‘Teachers do not understand it, and pupils have to rest 
unsatisfied. In our works on Astronomy elaborate drawings are pre- 
pared to illustrate the complex motion of the moon around the sun; 
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its orbit presenting a constant series of cycloical curves while the 
orbit of the Earth is represented as a regular ellipse. Yet every 
Astronomer knows that the Earth, instead of moving around the Sun 
in an ellipse, pursues a path running through a series of cycloidal 
curves similar to those of the Moon’s orbit only much flatter. It is 
by no means the centre of the Earth which traverses a regular ellipse 
around the Sun, but a point within the Earth which is the common 
centre of gravity of the Earth and Moon, around which both Earth 
and Moon revolve. This is illustrated by the following figure : 

A. is the moon, B. the Earth 
revolving around its center C. 
and the two revolve around their 
common centre of gravity D. 
The centre of the Earth pursu- 
ing the path C. E. F. while the 
centre of the Moon traverses a 
path around the same point. We in this view of the relations of the 
Earth and Moon see them as an independent binary system ; and if 
the moon was nearly or quite the same size as the Earth, then we 
should see them revolving a vacant point situated nearly or quite 
equidistant from each. Now this being indisputably the actual rela- 
tion existing between these two bodies, it follows, as a matter of neces- 
sity, that the Earth can not move towards the moon, consequently the 
water on that side opposite the Moon can not be “ left behind” so as 
to produce a tide wave; therefore that explanation can not be cor- 
rect. 5 

Thus much is not mere theory—indisputable observation not only 
proves that this relation exists between other heavenly bodies, but 
that it is the universal law of motion, and from the nature of things 
must be the law governing the motions of the earth and moon. This 
being so, what need is there of looking farther than to that influence 
with which every school-boy is acquainted, and which is called “ cen- 
trifugal force.” The experiments to prove the existence of such an 
influence are too common to be properly recited here ; then let me 
ask why it is that its influence is ignored in this matter? Is it prob- 
able that the Earth swinging around a point which is not its centre, 
having therefore, what is called an eccentric motion, should not 
exhibit the usual phenomena of the centrifugal force, and how 
can it be exhibited unless it be in the liquid particles forming the 
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ocean. To reca- 
pitulate; We be- 
hold the Earth B. 
and the Moon M. 
both revolving a- 
round the point G. 
which point is 
their common cen- 
tre of gravity. 
Upon two sides of 
B. are the tide 


waves A.and C. The wave A. is caused by the direct attraction of 
the moon. The wave C. is caused by the centrifugal tendency of the 
Water upon that side consequent upon the Earth’s motion around 
G. and in like manner would there be two tide waves upon the moon 
if that body possessed an envelop of water or other fluid. 


(To be continued.) 





DUTIES, JOYS AND TRIALS. 
BY SAMUEL J. WHITON. 


EVERYWHERE along life’s pathway, these triple companions of our 
pilgrimage are thickly scattered. They cast their influence over all, 
and all are made to feel their power. Duty, with its stern decrees, 
ever points us onward to some good and earnest action ; ever shows us 
wide-spread fields in which to labor; ever bids us work, and watch, 
and pray ; and ever leads our fainting souls to look upward, with a 
clear, unfaltering eye, to a higher power for aid and sustenance. Joy, 
like a golden link in the great chain of life, binds our willing hearts 
with its magic bands ; awakens within our breasts the kindliest feel- 
ings of our nature ; casts a silvery radiance over every passing event ; 
and surrounds our souls with a softened halo as, spell-bound, we listen 
to its rapturous melody. Trial, with all its bitter heartaches, and 
desponding hours—soul-rending though they be—serves to purify our 
minds from the tinsel and dross of gayer hours ; teaches us to think 
more deeply, and sympathize more keenly in the misfortunes of 
others ; and above all, teaches us to bow more humbly beneath the 
chastening rod; and thus, though we may be compelled to drink the 
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dregs of sorrow’s bitter cup, we shall feel in a greater degree, our 
entire dependence on Him who formed the world. 

All the occupations of life have their duties, their joys, and their 
trials) The farmer must sow his grain, gather the harvest, and bide 
the toil. The manufacturer must superintend his mill, enjoy pros- 
perity, and endure adversity. And so we might go on through a whole 
catalogue of professions, each of which has some peculiar duties, 
which shape the character of its joys and trials. Prominent among 
this list of professions would stand the teacher’s calling—a calling 
whose very name implies volumes, and whose watchword is action— 
noble, heartfelt, constant action. 

THE TEACHER’s DUTIES! Ah! who can name the numberless 
duties devolving on the faithful, conscientious instructor of youth ? 
What teacher can think of them without feeling a deeper sense of 
his incapacity, and resolving each day to strive harder for perfection ? 
The field of action is almost boundless, and the labor to be performed 
immense. Myriads of minds are to be enlarged and improved. It 
becomes us, then, as teachers, to plant in the youthful soul the seeds 
of virtue and truth, and watch their growth with a jealous care, until 
they become firmly rooted, and able to endure the storms and tempta- 
tions of life. We should remember that we have to deal with mind 
and thought, and all the subtler passions of human nature. Let us 
surround the infant minds with the halo of love, and lead them 
gently up the hill of science. Let us guard their passions, and 
clearly impress on their minds a sense of right and wrong. Let us 
show them the necessity of order, neatness and industry, and en- 
courage them amid difficulties. Let us, in short, do all the good we 
can, striving each day to make it greater. The influence of a 
teacher also extends without his school, and should there be exerted 
for improvement. He can do much to arouse the people to greater 
vigilance in school matters ; and, if disposed, exert a salutary influ- 
ence on the surrounding community. And thus a thousand thickly 
thronging duties ever press around a faithful teacher, calling for re- 
newed action in every changing phase of life. 

THE TEACHER’s Joys! More elevated in their nature, and purer 
in their tone than sensual pleasures, they cast a healthful glow over 
the mind, infusing into it higher aims, and brighter thoughts, and 
nobler deeds. They richly compensate for days of toil and nights of 
care. After weeks of constant labor for pupils, how pleasant to see 
them improve rapidly. How pleasant to see their minds enlarge, and 
their intellects develop under our training. How pleasant to watch 
the growth of thought in infant minds, and feel that we, perchance, 
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have aided it. Ah, yes! the teacher’s joys are worth possessing, and 
the teacher’s labors worth enduring. 

THE TEACHER’s TRIALS! Like the clouds that float through the 
blue canopy above, obscuring anon the sun’s bright rays, and casting 
a momentary shadow over earth’s fair face; so the teacher’s trials 
shut the sunlight from his heart, and send a thrill of mental pain 
throughout his soul. Like a sudden shower, some unexpected event 
will sometimes overwhelm him with gloom. But like clouds and 
showers the teacher’s trials are not all-enduring ; for they soon pass 
off, leaving the mental horizon more purely clear, more brightly radi- 
ant than before. The teacher’s heart is often sad to find his labors 
unrequited, and his efforts unappreciated; but oh, let him not des- 
pond, for the seeds may even now be scattered, that will in the future 
spring up and yield a bountiful harvest—a harvest of polished 
minds. As Chadwick has so beautifully expressed it,— 


“This be the motto of the brave, 
And this the watchward of the slave ; 
The patriot’s with the people’s scorn, 
The martyr’s with his garland’s thorn, 
Whoever seeks to win a name, 
Whoever toils for freedom’s fame, 
Whoever human tears would dry, 
Let this forever be the cry— 
No cross, no crown !”’ 


In teaching, duties, joys and trials blend in one harmonious whole— 
Duty, the watchword—Joy, successful labor’s rich reward—Trial, a 
gentle mandate from a higher Power to turn our thoughts above. 
Shall we not then follow our guiding star with diligence, receive our 
pleasures with meekness, and endure our sorrows with patience ? 
Shall we not press nobly onward in the cause of right, never thwarted 
by the world’s cold criticisms, and never yielding to temptation’s gay 
allurements? Shall we not so strive to perform our duty, that when, 
in the future, we glance back over the present, we shall find that 
many a noble thought, and many a kindly deed will gem its surface 
with a sparkling lustre? Let us, then, impress upon the minds en- 
trusted to our care, the stamp of TRUTH, and endeavor so to mould 
them, that they may become earnest workers in the field of life. Let 
us arouse their dormant energies, and develop the latent thoughts re- 
posing in their minds. Let us “work while the day lasts,” with a will, 
conscious that “our time is short,” and ever bearing in mind that we 
must not “hide our talents,” however small they may be. Let us 
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fight life’s battle right manfully, striving to win the victory, and hop- 
ing to wear the conqueror’s crown. Oh, may our efforts prove suc- 
cessful, and may we, at last, be found in those pure realms where 
“sin and sorrow never come.” 

Such, briefly, are our duties, such our joys, and such our trials ; 
and such, with patient waiting, may be our rich reward. 


WeEstFoRD, Conn., Feb. 10th, 1858. 





For the Common School Journal. 


ANSWER TO THE MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM IN THE LAST NUM- 
BER OF THE JOURNAL. 


13985427 6= (11826)*. 
[Paper accompanying the above Solution.] 


A NEW METHOD OF FINDING THE SQUARES OF NUMBERS. 


In endeavoring to ascertain the solution of a Problem which ap- 
peared some years ago in the newspapers, I applied the discovery 
which I had made some time previous, at school, while engaged in 
studying Algebra, that the squares of numbers may be found by addi- 
tion rather than multiplication. ‘The Problem was as follows : 

“ Place the nine digits in such a manner that their square root can 
be extracted without a remainder,” [published in the last number of 
the Journal.] In commencing to work out the problem in the usual 
way by supposing the numbers to be placed in a certain order, and 
then actually extracting the square root, I saw at once that the en- 
deavor to guess at the combination of numbers to produce the result 
was a hopeless task, as on the principle of permutation, the number 
of changes which could be made in the collection of the nine digits 
was very great. I set myself at work in a different way, viz., to 
find the square of the numbers commencing with 1, and so onward, 
assured that if no mistake was made in my calculation, I should in- 
fallibly obtain the answer. The discovery above-mentioned, and 
which I applied to the solution of the problem, briefly announced, 
consists in the fact, that the squares of numbers increase by a regu- 
lar increment in arithmetical ratio, so that the process of finding the 
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square may be performed in every case by addition instead of multi- 
plication. For instance, the numbers with their squares may be con- 
veniently arranged as follows : 

Nos 1234 5 6 7 8 9 &e. 

Square, 1 4 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 &e. 

Now, if this process be analyzed, it will be found that if to 1 the 
regular increment 2 be added=3 which added to (1)?=4=(2)’, that 
if to 3 the regular increment 2 be added=5 which added to (2)?=9 
=(3)%, that if to 5 the régular increment 2 be added=7 which added 
to (3)?=16=4", &c., that is by the addition of 2 as a constant num- 
ber to the numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, &c., the result thus obtained, together 
with the addition of the square of the preceding number, will 
give the square of the succeeding number. This process may be 
continued ad infinitum. Applying this principle to the case before 
me, I perceived that the only thing to be done was to add the num- 
bers 1, 3, 5, 7, &e., increased by 2 the regular increment in the man- 
ner above pointed out, in order finally to obtain the desired result, 
assured that my method would infallibly lead to it, viz., to find a 
square which would contain in a certain order, the nine digits only. 
After having made some thousands of figures, (in a very short time, 
however,) success crowned my efforts, nor do I suppose (to compare 
great things with small,) Columbus felt a greater joy when he dis- 
covered the New World, or Kepler when the laws of the periodic 
motions of the ‘planets revealed themselves to his mind, than I did 
when the successful result of my calculations was made known to 
me. I exclaimed, “ Eureka,” “I have found.” Ans.13985427 
6=(11826)’. 


Since making the above discovery, I have seen a discovery of a 
somewhat similar character announced by a mathematician in Eng- 
land ; it is, however, but simple justice to myself to state, that mine 
was made some years previous, without any knowledge of the inven- 
tion of any such theory or method. Furthermore, the practical uses 
to which it is to be applied are different from those proposed by me, 
the principle being the foundation of Babbage’s Celebrated Calcula- 
ting Machine. The discovery of the method which led to the solu- 
tion of the problem, occurred while I was quite young ; the precise 
date I do not remember. 

I do not pretend that the above method is not susceptible of im- 
provement. I have not yet carried it out to the extent which I con- 
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template. Among many practical advantages to be derived from it, 
I will simply allude to one, viz., the shortening of the process of find- 
ing the squares of numbers in cases where the number of figures in- 
volved is very great. Such as it is I, with diffidence, submit my 
methed to the public. E. W. R. 


KENSINGTON, Conn., Feb. 8th, 1858. 





THE TEACHER’S DREAM. 


Ir was an aching head that pressed the pillow as I, a weary teacher, 
went to rest. ‘The day had seemed long, the school-room dismal, the 
pupils inattentive and lifeless. The rain had fallen steadily from 
gloomy clouds, without, and the leaden weight of care had fallen, 
drop by drop, upon the desponding soul, within. 

This dark day was over, and a sigh of relief burst from my lips, 
while I sought rest for body and mind, by repose. But rest was not 
for me. In the darkness of the night, a procession of phantoms 
passed mockingly before me. With deriding smiles, threatening ges- 
tures, and hollow voices, they prophesied in turn, of injustice, failure 
and despair. They dragged me rudely onward with them, the dark- 
ness growing more and more oppressive, though all things were visi- 
ble, the silence unbroken save by their own moanings. 

On and on we sped, till the school-room, the scene of my toil dur- 
ing the day, stood before us. We entered, and there, in the chair I 
had so recently filled, I saw a figure which I at once recognized as 
my own, changed by the ravages of time, the wrinkled face bearing 
the impress of toil and care, the eye dull and lustreless, still pursuing 
the changeless round of instruction. Oh! what a picture for the 
future! I sank down powerless and overcome by the scene before 
me. . 

But now, a light came breaking in, and the room was filled with a 
glorious radiance. The sound of distant music grew nearer and 
nearer, till the air resounded with delightful melody. The shadowy 
phantoms vanished. The bent form of the teacher grew erect, the 
face shone with a spiritual beauty, from the eye looked out a strong, 
high soul, and, though she ceased not her labor, it seemed a work 
more fit for an angel than for a mortal. 

But lo! the end of her earthly toil was come. A figure, clothed 
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in light, and moving with calm and easy grace, advanced and stood 
before her. In one hand was a golden crown of exquisite workman- 
ship, while the other pointed heavenward. Purer and brighter shone 
the light, louder and sweeter grew the melody. While I gazed, the 
teacher’s seat became vacant. I saw two forms ascending, the one 
so lately clothed with mortality, changed to an angel, and wearing 
the radiant crown. Higher and higher still they rose, till now the 
pearly gates unclosed, and, as I saw them enter, and caught a 
glimpse of the glory within, a voice came floating downward to my 
listening ear, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” J. G. E. 





“ INTERESTING.” 


“Ir is perfectly proper, that I should ask the reason, why this His- 
tory Lesson has not been well prepared, because I would not blame 
any pupil, that does not deserve blame.” 

Nearly in these words, it was, that I addressed a class, of which 
several boys had recited poorly; and then, individually, asked the 
reason of deficiency. The answers varied, and were rather good, 
till I addressed George. His reply was: 

“The lesson is too long, and,” he added, “it is not interesting.” 

“Interesting!” that was the very word. He wanted the book to 
be like a romance, that should enfold him with a spell of such ab- 
sorbing interest, such utter oblivion of passing scenes and thoughts, 
as would change his world, for the time, from reality to fiction. His 
ideality is very large. Imagination is active, more active than caus- 
ation. It was a good case for general treatment. Others were simi- 
larly affected. Choosing an opportune time, I called the attention 
of the whole school directly to this; and, as I knew George to be 
logical, and consistent in his views, and tenacious of ground once 
taken, I drew him out as in the following manner :— 

Q. What is interesting ? 

A. Some things, sir. 

Q. Is Arithmetic interesting ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Grammar? 

A. No, sir. 











Interesting. 


Q. Are Sabbath School lessons interesting ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are the Ten Commandments interesting ? 

(He attends an Episcopal Church, where his Rector and Super- 
intendent are exemplary in discharging their respective duties). 

The prompt reply was, no, sir. 

Q. Are the Church services, or the Bible, or the Sabbath day in- 
teresting ? 

A. No, sir. 

(This was said, frankly, but with a fainter voice, as if reluctant to 
confess it, but too honest to deny.) 

Q. Very well—We will take another view. Are the duties of 
manhood interesting, the prospect of six, eight, or ten hours’ daily 
work, hard work, by the month, by the year, for thirty, forty, or fifty 
years, any more interesting ? 

No, sir. 

Q. When you think of the virtues of man, patience, kindness, 
fidelity, perseverance, are these things interesting ? 

A. No, sir; (as if wishing they were, but still keeping to his 
ground, of frankness in answering, to meet my cordial directness in 
questioning). 

Q. More than all, when you think of God, and Heaven, do His 
attributes, do the employments of saints and angels seem interesting ? 
(To this, the answer came as if from an awakened Conscience, that 
dared not deceive, and that spoke as witnessing against its usual 
habits,) No, sir. 

Here, catechism ended in a brief, but pungent homily ; the heads 
of which George remembers well. 

Later im the day, an hour or so, I saw his fingers dart suddenly 
from desk to mouth. I stepped quickly to him and found grains of 
sugar on his lips and cheeks, and chin, while his hand was thrust out 
of sight under the desk. “Open your desk.” Open he did, and 
there lay a piece of store wrapping paper, holding about half a pound 
of ordinary brown sugar, which I took to my desk, and, recitation 
over, at the talking recess, showed up to eyes all intent, and ex- 
plained, as something interesting to George. What a laugh ran 
round! Yes! and then ran together, and rose up, like a cloud. 
George was more cowed by this, than by all before. Well, the sugar 
was duly returned, the private punishment administered, teacher and 
parents concurring, and the lessons of George are looking up. 

Hart. 
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P.S. To-day—ten days later—he had to write demerit lines for 
whispering, instead of which, he staid fifteen minutes, instead of 
thirty, wrote but a line anda half, and, when I returned, he was 
leaning his head on the back of his chair, and sucking an orange 
with all the gusto imaginable, while he held it firm with both hands. 
Interesting! Seriously—tell me, fellow-teachers, how you treat such 
a case, and oblige 

Yours, truly, 
Brookryn, N. Y. L. W. H. 





A PLEA FOR CHILDREN. 


A STORY FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 

(The following contains valuable hints for teacher and parents,—though we 
believe the cases are more numerous in which both teachers and parents err in 
a direction opposite to that pursued by Mr. Denton. There isa “ golden 
mean” in the work of education,—and that should be earnestly sought by 
all.—£d.) 

“ Push him on, Mr. Lee—Push him on: that is all you have got 
to do. I don’t mind terms; only you push him on, and keep him 
well up to the mark. And don’t be afraid of giving him plenty of 
lessons, Mr. Lee; he’s a clever, active boy, and that’s the only way 
of keeping him out of mischief. No use sending children to school 
to idle their time away—that’s my view of the case. Education is 
a tine thing, Mr. Lee—a very fine thing—and I mean Frank to be 
ascholar. Hard work and plenty of it—that was the way when I 
was a boy. I was kept at it morning, noon and night ; and see what 
it has done for me. Yes, Mr. Lee, push him on, and I shall be 
proud of him “some day.” And having thus given his view of the 
ease, Mr. Denton took up his hat, and wishing the teacher good 
morning, went to his warehouse. 

Mr. Denton was a wealthy merchant in the town of H ,a 
man very much looked up to and respected—a man who paid the 
best price for everything, and consequently expected the best article ; 
no better kind of goods were to be met with anywhere than those 








turned out of his warehouse at H . He also paid the best price 
for education, and in consequence expected the best article, and 
plenty of it, too. No advocate he for sending children to schools 
where they left at four o’clock, and had holidays three times a week. 
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He was quite right when he said that education had done a great 
deal for him. “Hard work, and plenty of it,” had laid the founda- 
tion of his present standing; it had placed him at the head of one 
of the most flourishing concerns in H ; it had moulded his rough, 
firm nature into a form somewhat more befitting the elegancies of 
the sphere in which he moved—to use his own words, it had “made 
aman of him.” What should it not do for the delicate, excitable, 
sensitive little Frank, was a question not yet answered. 

“ Now, my dear, where are your books? You must work hard 
to-night, for we are late with tea, and if you don’t mind you will not 
have your lesson ready for Mr. Lee by to morrow morning.” 

“Oh, mamma, mayn’t I just go into the garden a little first, it does 
look so fine, and I haven’t had time to go in all day. Mayn’t I go 
in, mamma?” 

“No, my dear; you must wait till the lessons are done. You know 
you must push on, and have them perfectly done. Lessons first and 
play afterwards you know—that is the way to be a scholar.” 

Frank looked with a sigh at the grass-plot, and his hoop, lying so 
temptingly there, under the elm tree ; then, fetching his books out of 
the hall, and cleaning his slate, he commenced operations. 

“ What lessons have you to-night, dear?” 

“English history, mamma; and parsing, geography and composi- 
tion, and Latin grammar, and French verbs, and then this sum in 
fractions to prove!” and the little fellow sighed again, and looked at 
his hoop. There was no play to-night, at any rate. 

“There, I think I know it now,” said he ; and laying his tiny hand 
on the page, so as to hide the words, he began to recite his geogra- 
phical lesson. The reader will not be surprised to learn his childish 
pronunciation of the alien words was such as Mr. Lee’s German 
professor would hardly have commended; neither will we inquire 
too impertinently into the value and permanence they conveyed : 

“‘The Thurigian states comprise the grand duchy of Sacksen 
Weimar Eisanach, the three Sachsen duchies of Cobourg Gotha, 
Meiningen, and Alterburg, the two Reus principalities of Greitz and 
Schleitz, and the two Schwarzenburg principalities of Rudulstadi 
and Soudershauzen. Their united areas are 5,934 square miles, 
with a population of 970,000.’ There I’m glad I’ve done with that. 
Now for the sum.” 

For awhile nothing was heard but the scratching of the pencil and 
a gentle rustling sound, as the breeze blew the long flower-starred 
jasmine branches across the window. 
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“Oh, mamma, my head does ache; can’t J finish this sum to-mor- 
row, or ask Mr. Lee to excuse it?” 

“No, dear; it must be done. You know papa wishes you to push 
on, and learn as much as you can.” And Mrs. Denton put another 
leaf into her Berlin work, and went on with “ Queechy.” 

The little fingers closed over the pencil once more, and the sleepy 
eyes bent down on their task. But time conquers most things ; and 
when eight o’clock struck the last lesson was mastered, the last verb 
learned, the last line construed; and with a languid “ Good night, 
mamma,” and a confused conglommeration of Sachsen duchies, verbs, 
fractions, parts of speech, and Latin numbers, Frank went up stairs 
to bed. ; 

“Lessons all prepared?” said Mr. Denton, as he came in from 
business, and stretched himself in the great easy chair. 

“ Yes, all of them. Don’t you think, my dear, Mr. Lee pushes 
Frank on a little too fast? You know he is but a child yet—not 
nine years old—and he does not seem well; besides 4 

“Nonsense, my dear, nonsense. Why, when I was a boy, I did 
twice as much. I mean to ask Mr. Lee next quarter about his 
learning Greek. He’s a cleaver child, and it’s a pity he should not 
be kept up to the mark; besides, you know, he’ll never get on when 
he goes to the grammar school without a good knowledge of the 
classics, and I’m determined to make a scholar of him—nothing like 
keeping children up to the mark.” 

So the subject passed. Mr. Denton was away on business all 
day, and when he came home Frank was generally gone to bed, so 
he did not notice the heavy eye and flushed cheek, nor the pale fore- 
head and trembling hand ; he only knew that his little boy had begun 
to construe Cesar and work sums in fractions, that he had taken the 
first prize in history, and could match his compositions with those of 
the biggest boys in the school; he was going to be a scholar, a credit 
to the family, as Mr. Denton had made up his mind he should be, 
and that was quite sufficient. 

“ From the center A, at the distance A B, describe the circle B 
C D,” murmured little Frank, as the tides of sleep drove back life’s 
weeds and pebbles on the bright shores of dream-land. Yes, he was 
“ pushing on ;” but where? That was another question altogether. 

Mrs. Dale, the lady who lived at the cottage a little beyond Mr. 
Denton’s was also a woman who had her own views of education, 
and always paid the best price for it. Shé expected the best article 
too, though not so particular as Mr. D. about having plenty of it, 
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So, though Harry Dale was more than eight years old, he never 
‘ went to school more than two hours in a day, and the rest of the 
time was spent inroving with his mamma and sister through the 
glens, and woods, and meadows that cluster so closely round the 





town of H. , gathering wild flowers, ferns, and mosses, and ar- 
ranging them in vases at home (Mrs. Dale was not so fastidious as 
some ladies are about having flowers littering the parlor,) learning 
their names the while, or examining their delicate structure, and lis- 
tening with eager interest, as his mamma told him stories of distant 
lands, their trees, and birds, and flowers, and then led him on from 
this to the kind and loving Father who gave the forest its glowing 
tints, the birds their voices of music, and all nature its loveliness. 
People laughed at Mrs. Dale for calling this education, and expa- 
tiated largely on the folly of parents who sent their children to 
school only a quarter of the time, and yet paid full terms. Divers 
where the shrewd predictions as to the harvest which would be reap- 
ed from a seed-time'S$o irregular, and many the far-seeing hints which 
were dropped on the subject. “They knew what would come of 
such vagaries.” “Talk of educating children in fields and meadows, 
such nonsense.” “Sure to make the boy idle and useless.” But 
Mrs. Dale went quietly on; she had her own.views of the case, and 
acted according to them. So at eight years of age Harry had never 
seen the inside of a Latin grammar; could not, for the life of him, 
have got further than the second column of the multiplication table ; 
was ignorant of geography, except from his mamma’s conversations 
and the stray books he had picked up on the parlor table ; parsing, 
dates and dictation were strange words to him; and he knew noth- 
iug of French save from the little songs, Mrs. Dale sometimes 
sang to him, with an accent so pure and true. But Harry hada 
fresh, bright, intelligent soul within him. He would listen, with 
quick appreciation, as you told him of the wonders of nature and 
art, of the great men who lived in distant ages, of the strange inven- 
tions of genius, and the noble results worked out by patience and 
perseverance. He was learning to enjoy life, that when time came 
he might use it wisely and well. There was rich promise of. future 
energy and vigor in those clear, honest eyes of his, the firm bound- 
ing step, the guileless, unsuspecting confidence, the fearless innocence 
with which his glance met yours—promise which after years failed 
not to realise. 
So much for Harry Dale. And the pushing on—whither had 
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that tended? There was another grave in the H cemetery, 
and the neighbors, as they read on the marble head-stone the touch- 
ing inscription, “ Aged eleven years,” said, “ Very astonishing, isn’t 
it, how soon these clever children always die!”—(British Mother’s 
Journal.) 


COURTESY.—a TRUE STORY FOR YOUTH. 


(We find the following interesting story for the youth in that excellent mag- 
azine,—*‘ Sargent’s School Monthly.” It has a lesson which every boy and 
gitl should heed. How much happier and better would the world be if a true 
spirit of courtesy were manifested in the various walks of life? May not 
teachers do much more than they have done, both by example and precept, 
towards the culture of a truly courteous spirit in their pupils Such a spirit 
will do much to insure success to a young man in any business in which he 


may engage.—<L£ditor.) 
- 


A FEW years since, on a radiant spring afternoon, two men, who 
from their conversation appeared to be foreigners, stopped before the 
gate of one of the large workshops in Philadelphia for the manufac- 
ture of locomotive engines. Entering a small office, the elder of the 
two men inquired of the superintendent in attendance if he would 
permit them to inspect the works. 

“You can pass in and look about, if you please,” said the superin- 
tendent, vexed, apparently, at being interrupted in the perusal of 
his newspaper. He then scanned the two strangers more closely: 
They were respectably but plainly clad, and evidently made no pre- 
tension to official dignity of any kind. 

“Ts there any one who can show us over the establishment, and 
explain matters to us ?” asked Mr. Wolf, the elder of the strangers.— 
“ You must pick your own way, gentlemen,” replied the superinten- 
dent; “we are all too busy to attend every party that comes along. 
I'll thank you not to interrupt the workmen by asking questions.” 

It was not so much the matter as the manner of this reply that 
was offensive to Mr. Wolf and his companion. It was spoken with 
a certain official assumption of superiority, mingled with contempt 
for the visitors, indicating a haughty and selfish temper on the part 
of the speaker. “I think we’ll not trouble you,” said Mr. Wolf, bow- 
ing ; and, taking his companion’s arm, they passed out. 

“If there is any thing I heartily dislike, it is incivility,” said Mr. 
Wolf, when they were in the street. “Ido not blame that man for 
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not wishing to show us over his establishment ; he is no doubt annoy- 
ed and interrupted by many heedless visitors; but he might have 
dismissed us with courtesy. He might have sent us away better 
content with a gracious refusal than with an ungracious consent.” 

“Perhaps,” said the other stranger, “we shall have better luck 
here ;” and they stopped before another workshop of a similar kind. 
They were received by a brisk little man, the head clerk, apparent- 
ly, who, in reply to their request to be shown over the establishment, 
answered, “O, yes ! come with me, gentlemen. This way!” So say- 
ing, he hurried them along an area strewn with iron bars, broken and 
rusty wheels of iron, fragments of old boilers and cylinders, into the 
principal workshop. ; 

Here, without stopping to explain any one thing, he led the stran- 
gers along, with the evident intention of getting rid of them as soon as 
possible. When they paused at a place where workmen were rivet- 
ing the external casing of a boiler, the clerk looked at his watch, 
tapped his right foot against an iron tube, and showed other signs of 
impatience; whereupon Mr. Wolf remarked, “We will not detain 
you longer, sir,” and then, with his friend, took leave. 

“That man is an improvement on the other,” said Mr. Wolf; “but 
all the civility he has is on the surface; it does not come from the 
heart. We must look further.” The strangers walked on for near- 
ly half a mile in silence, when one of them pointed to an humble sign, 
with a picture of a locomotive engine and a train of cars underneath. 
It overtopped a small building not more than ten feet in height, com- 
municating with a yard and work-shop. “Look,” said the observer ; 
“here is a machinist whose name is not on our list.”—“ Probably it 
was thought too small a concern for our purpose,” said his compan- 
ion.—“ Nevertheless, let us try it,” said Mr. Wolf. 

They entered, and found at the desk a middle-aged man, whose 
somewhat grimy aspect and the apron around his waist showed that 
he divided his labors between the workshop and the counting-room. 
“We want to look over your works, if you have no objection,” said 
Mr. Wolf.—“It will give me great pleasure to show you all there is 
to be seen,” said the mechanic, with a pleased alacrity, ringing a bell, 
and telling the boy who entered to take charge of the office. 

Ile then led the way, and explained to the strangers the whole 
process of constructing a locomotive engine. He showed them how 
the various parts of the machinery were manufactured, and patiently 
answered all their questions. He told them of an improved mode 
of tubing boilers, by which the power of generating steam was in- 
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creased, and showed with what care he provided for security from 
bursting. 

Two hours passed rapidly away. The strangers were delighted 
with the intelligence displayed by the mechanic, and with his frank, 
attentive, and unsuspicious manners. “ Here is a man who loves 
his profession so well, that he takes pleasure in explaining its mys- 
teries to all who can understand them,” thought Mr. Wolf.—* I am 
afraid we have given you a good deal of trouble,” said the other 
stranger.—“ Indeed, gentlemen, I have enjoyed your visit,” said the 
mechanic, “and shall be glad to see you again.”—*“ Perhaps you 
may,” said Mr. Wolf, and the strangers departed. 

Five months afterwards, as the mechanic, whose means were quite 
limited, sat in his office, meditating how hard it was to get business 
by the side of such large establishments as were his competitors, 
the two strangers entered. He gave thema hearty welcome, handed 
chairs, and all sat down. “We come,” said Mr. Wolf, “ with a prop- 
osition to you from the Emperor of Russia to visit St. Petersburg.” 
“ From the Emperor? Impossible!” “ Here are our credentials.” 
“ But, gentemen,” said the now agitated mechanic, “ what does this 
mean? How have I earned such an honor?” 

“Simply by your straightforward courtesy and frankness, com- 
bined with professional intelligence,” said Mr. Wolf. “ Because we 
were strangers, you did not think it necessary to treat us with distrust 
or coldness. You saw we were really interested in acquainting our- 
selves with your works, and you did not ask us, before extending to 
us your civilities, what letters of introduction we brought. You 
measured us by the spirit we showed, and not by the dignities we 
could have exhibited.” 

The mechanic visited St. Petersburg, and, soon afterward, remo- 
ved his whole establishment there. He had imperial orders for as 
many locomotive engines as he could construct. He rose rapidly to 
opulence. He has lately returned to his own country, and is still 
receiving large returns from his Russian workshops. And all this 
prosperity grew out of his unselfish civility to two strangers, one of 
whom was the secret agent of the Czar of Russia! 


A Lesson ror Lire.—A child went forth into a mountain ravine, 
and while wandering there, he called aloud to break the loneliness, 
and heard a voice which called to him in the same tone. He called 
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again, and as he thought, the voice again mocked him. Flush with 
anger, he rushed to find the boy who insulted him, but could find 
none. He then called out to him in anger, and with all abusive epi- 
thets; all of which was faithfully returned to him. Choking with 
rage, the child ran to his mother, and complained that a boy had 
abused and insulted him with many vile words. But the mother 
took her child by the hand and said, “My child, these names were 
but the echoes of thine own voice. Whatever thou didst call was 
returned to thee from the hillside. Hadst thou called out pleasant 
words, pleasant words had returned to thee. Let this be thy lesson 
through life. The world will be the echo of thine own spirit. Treat 
thy fellows with unkindness, and they will answer with unkindness ; 
with love, and thou shalt. have love. Send forth sunshine from thy 
spirit, and thou shalt never have a clouded day ; carry about a vindic- 
tive spirit, and even in the flowers shall lurk curses. Thou shalt re- 
ceive ever what thou givest, and that alone.” Always is that child 
in the mountain passes of life ; for every reader is that child. 
Selected. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF WORDS. 


The following sensible remarks are extracted from a clever paper 
in Fraser’s Magazine :— 

No permission has been so much abused in our day as that of 
Horace for the manufacture of words. He allows men to mould one 
now and then, with a modest discretion and caution ; but he is addres- 
sing poets, not venders of patent leather or dealers in marine stores. 
Would he not have stood aghast at the term “antigroplos?” Would 
it not puzzle a Scaliger or Bently? It is time, we protest, to put a 
stop to these vile coinages when every breeches-maker or blacking 
manufacturer invents a compound word of six syllables as expressive 
of his wares. ‘Ladies do not wear petticoats now a days, but crino- 
lines. What istheir new name for garters? Men do not ride on 
horse back as aforetime—they take equestrian exercise ; women are 
not married like their grandmothers—they are led to the hymeneal 
altar. 

A bookseller, forsooth, becomes a bibliopole ; and a servant is con- 
verted into a manciple. Barbers do not sell toothpowder and shav- 
ing soap as their fathers did, but odonto and dentifrice, and trypop- 
hagon; hairwash has passed away—it is capillary fluid. Can any 
one tell us the meaning of “ diagnosis ” as applicable to disease? If 
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it has any signification at all, we will guarantee to find half a dozen 
Saxon monosyllables expressive of the same idea. Medical gentle- 
men, too, talk of phlebotomy ; we know that it has some connection 
with bloodletting, and for our own part, we always associate the terms 
with a night we once spent between the sheets, all alive O? in an 
Irish hotel—Who would believe that “epistaxis” means simply 
bleeding at the nose ? 

Fancy one school boy doubling his fist, and telling another to look 
oyt for “epistaxis?” What is meant by that fashionable word “ xs- 
thetics?” We take up the first book within reach, and open it at 
random. It is William Wordsworth ; a Biography, by Edwin Pax- 
ton Wood. Well, whatdo you read? “By esthetic biography,” he 
says, “is simply intended a life in its ideal attitudes.” Simply in- 
tended! Did ever mortal man listen to such verbiage run mad ? 
What, again, are we to understand by the words “objective” and 
“ subjective,” which every goose with his sham metaphysics has now 
a days on his lips? 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


(We find the following very sensible remarks in the Massachusetts 
Teacher. They were made by Mr. Stone,—a successful instructor in Ply- 
mouth, Mass.—at the last annual meeting of the State Association. We 
most heartily commend them as containing hints of great importance to 
teachers. Ep.) 

I consider a school judiciously governed where order prevails ; 
where the strictest sense of propriety is manifested by the pupils to- 
wards the teacher, and towards each other ; where they are all busily 
employed in the appropriate duties of the school-room, and where 
they seem to be under the influence of the teacher as a leader and 
guide, but not as a driver. There is some difference of opinion as to 
the degree of stillness possible or desirable in a school. Some teach- 
ers and school officers are so nervous, so fastidious, and fidgety, that 
they regard the slightest noise as blameworthy. Others look upon a 
little occasional noise as allowable, and, oftentimes, necessary. In a 
machine shop, or cotton mill, the rattle of the machinery is not con- 
sidered annoying, because it necessarily grows out of the business. 
So in a busy school, there will be the slight noise of industry, like the 
hum of the bee-hive, that seems unavoidable, and, perhaps, unobjec- 
tionable. We all agree, however, that for a still school, all wnneces- 
sary noise must be excluded. 
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How to govern a school, is a vital question to the teacher, yet not to 
all teachers alike. An assistant teacher or one who has a small, 
select, private school, may never be called upon to consider the ques- 
tion of government in the same light as does the teacher of a pro- 
miscuous school of a hundred, or several hundred pupils. We have 
all heard teachers remark, “I like to teach, but not to govern.” 
Now, I think, Mr. President, that every teacher should have some- 
thing to do in the government of the school, or of the classes, at 
least. I can not do justice to myself as a growing teacher, or to my 
pupils, in developing their characters, if I do nothing but hear their 
recitations. 

It is very difficult for one teacher to tell another how he governs 
his school. A friend once applied for a situation in a Boston school. 
“Can you govern that school?” asked the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. “Yes.” “How?” “TI can’t tell you.” “Who says you can 
govern?” “T say so,” replied the candidate. The examination 
ended. The Committee, satisfied with his confidence in his own 
ability, wisely ‘omitted details. The teacher was successful. The 
grand secret of governing is to do it without seeming to govern. 

The first impressions made by the teacher upon his pupils materi- 
ally affect his success. He should, therefore, be gentle, polite and 
obliging. A teacher who is boorish, uncouth and vulgar, will not 
secure the sympathy of his pupils, and will not govern them easily. 
I once knew a troublesome boy who was the pest of the school and 
of the neighborhood. He had a savage delight in “vexing the 
teacher,” and seldom did a day pass without trouble with him. At 
length a new teacher entered the school. Days and weeks passed 
without any of the conflicts formerly so common to this old offender. 
A schoolmate asked the reason of this wonderful change. His reply 
was, “ That teacher is a gentleman. When I am wrong he tells me 
of it, and corrects me ; but does not attempt to annihilate me. Bad 
as I am, you do not suppose me mean enough to give him trouble?” 

The teacher must be consistent. He must regard the feelings, the 
faults, and the failings of his pupils. I have great confidence in 
young people as reasonable beings. The person who stands behind 
the pupil—the parent—is often more unreasonable than the child. 
. The teacher should be reasonable with his pupils, especially in his 
reproofs and punishments. The habit of whispering, for instance, 
is a source of much evil in school, and unless checked or eradicated, 
especially if the school is large, will thwart the best efforts of the 
instructor. But the teacher who represents whispering as a heinous 
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crime, as much so as rebellion against the authority of the school, and 
worthy of punishment in the house of correction, commits a fatal 
mistake. Whispering in school is a pernicious habit, an offense, and 
should not be allowed ; but it is not the greatest crime that can be 
committed there. It is not reasonable to represent it as such. 

Another important agency for the teacher is the ability to know 
the material upon which he works ; the dispositions and peculiarities 
of his pupils. He can not adapt all his pupils to the Procrustean 
bed, stretching those that are too short, and chopping off the extremi- 
ties of those that are too long, until they are all of the same length. 
In governing a school, as elsewhere, there must be a fitness, an adapt- 
ation of means to the end. Several pupils may have the same faults, 
or may have committed similar offences; but it by no means follows 
that the correction, reproof, or punishment needed will be the same. 
Their temperaments, their sense of right and wrong, the temptations 
under which they acted, and other circumstances, must all be consid- 
ered. 

I do not purpose to go into a protracted discussion of the subject 
of punishment. I may say, however, that I am not upon the extreme 
wing of moral suasion; but I believe that punishments, however 
unpleasant and undesirable, are sometimes necessary in school. But 
we do not differ so much in regard to the necessity of punishment, 
as to the mode of administering it. I can not say that I will never 
punish another pupil in the school-room, but only in private. There 
are cases, it seems to me, where the correction should immedi- 
ately follow the offense, in order to be salutary. 

I, too, would like to avoid its use in presence of the school. In- 
deed, I have not so used a rod, literally, for a year and a half; but I 
have used various other punishments. I have pupils whom I could 
not reprove or punish in presence of the school, without inflicting an 
injury that could never be cured. They would undergo a kind of 
martyrdom, were I to doit. I have others who sometimes need, as 
I think, a reproof in public; a private correction would not always 
answer the purpose. To know when and where to correct pupils, is, 
therefore, a very important matter for the teacher. 

An ability to disarm pupils of prejudice and hostility, is a very 
happy faculty ina teacher. It is also a rare faculty. Physical 
ability and sternness of countenance alone, can not govern a school. 
The coiperation of the pupils is necessary and must be secured. 
The ship-master who governs his crew by main strength, will tell you 
that it wears upon his health and spirits ; that his sailors care more 
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for their wages than for his good-will, and will desert him in foreign 
ports. The teacher must be enthusiastic, fond of teaching; and his 
interest must be seen in his work. They who teach for pay merely, 
or because they can do nothing else, will not be earnest teachers, and 
they have not within themselves the elements of success. 

The teacher’s character should have a decided moral tone. He 
will then stand high in the estimation of his pupils, and will govern 
by a kind of magnetic—an unseen influence. From his own personal 
influence his pupils will soon become imbued and impressed with a 
sense of right, and with such a degree of conscientiousness as will 
lead them to govern themselves—one of the most desirable objects he 
can hope to attain. We were told in the lecture last evening, that 
faith is one of the great lessons of school and of life. The teacher, 
in order to succeed, must have, and exhibit, unwavering faith in his 
ability to govern his school. The codperation of parents must be 
secured, by convincing them that you are the earnest friend of their 
children, and éarnest in your efforts for their improvement and wel- 
fare. Where parents are convinced of this, they will sustain the 
teacher in all reasonable and wholesome discipline. A favorable 
state of public opinion is also very desirable. Toa certain extent it is 
in the teacher’s power to shape public opinion in this respect, and most 
certainly, it is always for his interest. When the public generally, 
feel their responsibility in regard to their schools, and manifest a 
lively interest in their improvement ; when they point to them as the 
pride of their village or city, and the fountain of good influences to 
their children and to the world; then the teacher has, in his behalf, 
an agency that is enviable indeed. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE ScHOOL Laws. 


Question, No. 10. “ What constitutes a legal school, or one 
which will entitle the district to receive its share in the distribution of 
the public funds ?” 

Answer. As a number of questions of similar import to the 
above have been presented for answers, or explanation, it may be 
well to state the various provisions of the law which relate to this 
matter. 

The school law, chap. IV., sec. 7th, is as follows : 
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“The comptroller of public accounts, on the application of the 
school visitors of any town, shall draw an order on the treasurer for 
the amount which such town may be entitled to, of all moneys ap- 
propriated by law, for the benefit, support and encouragement of 
common schools, which may be in the treasury on the 28th day of 
February in each year; provided that no order shall be drawn in 
favor of any town, until the school visitors shall certify in writing 
under their hands in the words following, to wit : 


We, the school visitors of the town of do certify that the 
schools in said town have been kept for at least six months in the 
year ending the* day of last, by teachers duly exam- 
ined and approved, and have been visited according to law ; and that 
the moneys drawn from the public treasury by said town, for said 
year, appropriated to schooling, have been faithfully applied and ex- 
pended, in paying for the services of said teachers, and for no other 


purpose whatever. 
Dated at the day of A. D. 
School Visitors of 
the town of 


To the Comptroller of Public Accounts.” 


This section requires that a school shall be kept “at least six 
months in the year, by teachers duly examined and approved.” 

Chap. VII., sec. 4, requires that all examinations of teachers “ shall 
be conducted by a majority of the board of school visitors, or by all 
the committee by them appointed.” Chap. V., sec. 1, and sec. 3, 
direct that the schools shall be visited, “twice, at least, during each 
season for schooling, once within four weeks after the opening, and 
again within four weeks preceding the close of the school.” These 
visits are to be made by the board of visitors or by a committee by 
them appointed. 

The third section also makes it the duty of the school visitors “to 
make a full annual report of the condition of the common schools of 
said town and of all the important facts concerning the same, to the 
superintendent of common schools, on or before the first day of Octo- 
ber, annually.” 

The 6th section of the same chapter reads : 

“No town shall be entitled to receive its share of the public 
money from the treasury of the state, unless the report required by 


the third section of chap. V. of this act shall have been made by the 
school visitors to the superintendent of schools.” 


By chap. IIL, sec. 28, it is provided that 





* In the form for certificate sent from the comptroller’s office this blank has been 
filled with “28th of February.” 
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“ No district shall be entitled to receive any money from the school 
fund of the state, unless such district shall be supplied with a school- 
house and out buildings pertaining thereto, which shall be satisfac- 
tory to the board of school visitors.” 

Chap. VI., sec. 1, requires the committee of every district, on or be- 
fore the 30th day of September in each year, to make a written report 
to the board of school visitors of the town,” stating several particu- 
lars given in the law, and the 2nd section reads as follows : 


“No district shall be entitled to receive its share of the public 
money from the state treasury, unless the report required by the next 
preceding section shall have been made by the committee of the 
district.” 

Chap. IV., sec. 9, provides also, “that,no school district shall be 
entitled to any portion of the public money, until the district commit- 
tee shall certify that the public money received by the district for the 
year previous, has been faithfully applied, and expended in paying 
for the services of such teacher or teachers, (those duly qualified, ) 
and for no other purpose whatever.” 

There are other duties enjoined on school officers and teachers, 
which are important in their influence on the best interests of schools, 
but a neglect of them does not cause a forfeiture of the public money. 


DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Editorial Department. 





SYSTEM. 

Many schools fail of accomplishing the good they might, and ought, 
from a lack of’ order and system in the arrangement of the lessons 
and exercises of the school room. Teachers, oftentimes, commence 
their labors without any true conception of what it is desirable to 
accomplish and, of course, without any well defined plans. To them 
the spending of six hours, daily, in hearing certain exercises and 
doing a certain amount of disciplinary work seem to constitute 
“school keeping.” They have no daily plan,—no order,—no system, 
and, consequently, little or no improvement. Nothing definite is at- 
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tempted, nothing important is done. Each successive day only 
serves to confirm and develop the defects resulting from a want of 
system. 

Two inquiries should have a pervading and prevailing influence 
with every teacher who would be truly successful : 

1. What do I wish to accomplish ? 

2. How shall I best accomplish it ? 

In answering the first the true condition of the school, with all in- 
ternal and external circumstances, should be duly considered. No 
two schools are exactly alike and it would be folly to attempt to have 
one undeviating scheme for all schools. Every teacher, if he would 
be succesful, must be able to classify, arrange and conduct his daily 
exercises in accordance with a plan adapted tothe peculiar wants 
and circumstances of the school itself. A proper and judicious clas- 
sification of a school is of the utmost importance, and from the want 
of this the services of many a teacher become almost valueless. 
We recently visited a school of twenty pupils in which the teacher 
had eighteen different classes,—if we may so call them. This was 
in part owing to a lack of uniformity in text-books, but more to a 
want of judgment on the part of the teacher. 

At the very outset a teacher should classify his school in such 
manner that his time and attention may be properly directed to the 
accomplishment of the greatest good to the greatest number,—leaving 
none to suffer from neglect. We are well aware that the arrange- 
ment ofa complete and well adjusted system will be attended with 
many difficulties in some of our rural districts, but a certain amount 
of order and method may be, and should be, secured in every school. 
One general rule may be regarded in all schools :—“ Have a time for 
every exercise and let every exercise have its time.” <A strict and 
exact observance of this rule will do much for any school both as 
regards mental improvement and discipline. 

In our cities and larger villages, where the gradation system is adop 
ted, it is much easier to make out and follow a definite course of 
study, and yet in many of these schools there is not that unity and 
method of action in the various departments which seem desirable. 
We are glad, however, that the subject is beginning to receive more 
attention and that in many places committees and teachers are adop- 
ting a definite system and course of study for each department. 
This has been done in the city of New Haven whose schools sustain 
a deservedly high rank among the best schools of New England. 
We are indebted to D. C. Gilman Esq., Acting Visitor, for the fol- 
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lowing “Scheme of studies, proposed for the public schools of New 
Haven.” 


Scheme of Studies, proposed for the Public Schools of New 
Haven. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

[Rooms No. 1, 2, 8, Dixwell School, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, Eaton School, 
No. land 2 Hillhouse School, No. 1, 2, and 3 Washington School, 
No. 1,2, and 3 Webster School, No. 1 and 2 Wallace St. School, 
No. 1, Mt. Pleasant School. ] 

Lovell’s First, Second and Third Readers. 

Exercises in Spelling. 

Tables of Addition, Multiplication, Subtraction and Division. 

Thompson’s Mental Arithmetic. 

Tables of Compound Numbers. 

Exercises on Colton’s Geographical Cards. 

Oral Lessons in the Geography of Connecticut. 

Exercises on the Map of the United States. 

Cornell’s Primary Geography, begun. 

Hooker’s First Book of Nature. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 


[Rooms No. 4 and 5 Dixwell School, No. 5 and 6 Eaton School, 
No. 3 and 4 Hillhouse School, No 4 Washington School, No. 4 
Webster School, No. 3 Wallace St. School, No. 2 Mt. Pleasant 
School, Whiting St. School. ] 

Lovell’s Third and Fourth Readers. 

Exercises in Spelling and Defining. 

Dictation Exercises. 

Thompson’s Rudiments of Arithmetic. 

“ Practical Arithmetic, through Common Fractions, 

Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, begun. 

Cornell’s Primary Geography, completed. 

. Intermediate Geography, begun. 
Map Drawing. (The United States, separately and in groups.) 
Hooker’s Second and Third Books of Nature. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Lower. 


[Rooms No. 6 Dixwell School, No. 7 Eaton School, No. 5 Hill- 
house School, No. 5 Washington School, No. 5 Webster School. ] 

Select Reading Exercises. 

Exercises in Spelling and Defining. 

Greene’s Introduction to Grammar. 

Annalysis and Parsing of simple sentences. 

Composition and Declamation. 

Thomson’s Practical Arithmetic, through Duodecimals. 
Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, finished. 
Cornell’s Intermediate Geography, finished. 
History of the United States. 
Oral Lessons in the History of Connecticut. 
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Map Drawing. (The Grand Divisions of the Globe. The sepa- 
rate countries of Europe. 
Book-keeping. 
(Higher. 
[Rooms No. 8 Eaton School, No. 6 Webster School.] 
Select Reading Exercises. 
Exercises in Spelling and Defining. 
Composition and Declamation. 
Greene’s Elements of Grammar studied and applied. 
High Arithmetic. 
Algebra and Geometry. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy and Science. 
Physical Geography. 
Drawing of Maps illustrative of Physical Geography. 
Introduction to Ancient and Modern History. 
Hooker’s Physiology. 
Book-keeping. 
(Appropriate Lessons given in all the rooms, in Writing, Drawing 
and Singing.) 
JANUARY, 1858. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


WoLcorTTviLLe.—We recently met quite a number of the friends 
of education in this place, and addressed them on the subject of com- 
mon schools. A good graded school is very much needed in this vil- 
lage, which is very favorably situated for the establishment of such a 
school. 

Torrincrorp.—Availing ourselves of the kind attentions of 
Mr. John G. North, one of the visitors, we visited three schools,— 
Mr. Barber’s, Miss Bissel’s and Mr. Winchell’s,—all of which we 
found in a good condition and in very comfortable and convenient 
houses. 

Winstep.—This is a beautiful village, containing many elegant 
dwellings, large stores and manufactories, convenient and attractive 
churches, good barns and,—we are sorry to add,—miserable school- 
houses. It is sad to see a place of so much wealth so poorly provided 
with school-houses. Mr. Cleveland, in the East Village, and Mr. 
Burr, in the West, are laboring faithfully and intelligently, but with 
rooms so ill-arranged and so crowded with pupils that the services of 
the best of teachers will be very much crippled. A good graded 
school would prove a great blessing to Winsted,—and if the intelli- 
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gent citizens of the place could only see what advantages other places 
have derived from the establishment of such schools, they would soon 
“do likewise” and reap like rewards. 

West Hartitanp.—A day and evening spent in the schools and 
with the friends of education in this place, gave us the impression 
that the people were endeavoring to improve their schools, and that 
the youth were much better cared for than in many other places of 
similar size. The Rey. Mr. Goddard, formerly a teacher, is much 
interested in the improvement of the schools. 

WincuesteR Centre.—At this pleasant place we found an unu- 
sually interesting and intelligent looking school, under the care of the 
Rev. I. Pettibone, many years of whose life have been most suc- 
cessfully devoted to the instruction of youth. 

East Happam.—In our last we alluded to the efforts on the part 
of the school visitors and teachers to improve the schools of this 
town. We learn that the work of effecting a uniformity of text- 
books has been thoroughly and satisfactorily accomplished. The vis- 
itors, teachers and friends of education have duly organized themselves 
into an association, to meet monthly, for the purpose of devising and 
discussing questions pertaining to the good of their schools. A large 
meeting was held at Hadlyme village, in February, at which a valua- 
ble address was given by Hon. David N. Camp. We wish our East 
Haddam friends success. 

GRIsSWwOLD.—We have received from a correspondent,—* Philo- 
math,”—a detailed account of schools and school-house improvements 
in the town of Griswold. As we have not space for the entire arti- 
cle we must give the substance in brief. It was our privilege, about 
two years ago, to meet a large number of the friends of education in 
Griswold, and we then felt that there was enough of right feeling to 
secure right action in school matters. From our correspondent we 
learn that all the districts in the town have either built new school- 
hduses or thoroughly repaired the old ones,—and that the sum of 
$14,000 has been expended in these particulars. In some cases the 
people have erred by placing the buildings too near the street, and in 
one or two cases the houses are too small, but, as a whole, there has 
been a most commendable and satisfactory work accomplished. The 
Rev. Messrs. Northrop, Avery and Cheever, and others, have mani- 
fested an active and judicious interest. At Jewett City a beautiful 
and convenient school-house has been erected and recently dedicated. 
It is furnished with the Boston chairs and desks, and thoroughly fin- 
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ished in all respects, and at a cost of about $7000. The school at this 
place is under the charge of Mr. Hezekiah Reed,—a gentleman of 
considerable experience in the great work of teaching. Our Gris- 
wold and Jewett City friends have done well and theirs will be a rich 
reward. 

Teacuers’ Instirutes.—Institutes will be held in Tolland and 
Middlesex Counties in April. That for Tolland County will be held 
at StrarrorpD SprinGs during the week commencing April 19th, and 
that for Middlesex County during the week following. Particulars 
in our next. 

Normat Scuoor.—The next term of this institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, April 14th, and continue fourteen weeks. 
Candidates should make early application to Hon. David N. Camp, 
Principal, New Britain. Pupils will not be admitted after the term has 
commenced. 





E. Ery Tatcortr.—It is with heartfeit sorrow that we feel called 
upon to record the death of this gentleman,—a member of the grad- 
uating class of the Normal School of 1853. Mr. Talcott was act- 
ively engaged in business in Chicago, where he died about the middle 
of January, in the 27th year of his age. By his gentlemanly bear- 
ing and christian character he endeared himself to all who knew him. 
As he had lived a christian life, his death was that of a christian, 
and he passed into the “dark valley” with an unfaltering trust in the 
merits of his Saviour. To his numerous friends and surviving class- 
mates his death speaks in clear tones: “ Be ye also ready.” 

Mr. Talcott was a native of Gilead in this State, and his remains 
were there entombed. 


INQUIRIES. 

(The questions proposed by our correspondent below are important ones, 
and we hope they will be answered by some who can testify from experi- 
ence and observation. Ep.) 

Mr. Epiror :—It was remarked, at an Institute held last fall, that 
there were few or no schools in the state, where a well digested course 
of study was maintained. Would not this be a subject highly profit- 
able for discussion in the Journal ? 

Though the writer of this, teaching in a rural town, does not ex- 
pect the felicity of securing the benefits of such a system, the opin- 
ions of the experienced are solicited upon a few points. 


How much of Geography is it desirable for children of ayerage 
advantages to acquire before learning the rudiments of Grammar? 
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May not scholars take Grammar with profit much earlier than 
formerly, owing to the simplification of text-books ? 

Would it be well for scholars to study some easy work on Chem- 
istry and similar sciences, as a preparation for the study of Physical 
Geography ? 

Would it not be well for scholars, till a more advanced period, to 
defer voluminous works of education in Geography, attending in pre- 
ference to Physiology ? 

Is there, or is there not, an advantage in the early study of History ? 
Upon what principle are early impressions longest remembered ; and 
is the fact such as to make this study desirable in early years? In 
Arithmetic, is it desirable, or not, that scholars should become ac- 
quainted with different systems, before finishing one complete course ? 

The writer has been much instructed by articles of “ Practical,” on 
Spelling Books and Spelling. Will he give his views on methods of 
conducting the early reading and spelling exercises of children ? 

C. A. A. 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

The increase of Journals devoted to the subject of popular educa- 
tion, within the last twelve years, has been such as to afford the 
clearest evidence of a progressive spirit. It is true that many of 
these periodicals have but a scanty support and that they would 
cease their existence were it not for the earnest, self-sacrificing and 
unrewarded services and efforts of a few devoted teachers and 
friends of education. We know not how one can possess the true 
spirit of a teacher without being a subscriber to one or more of these 
works,—and yet it is a lamentable fact that not one fourth of the 
nominal teachers of New England contribute a particle of aid, from 
pen or purse, for the support of any educational paper. We hope 
the good time will come when every one, who engages in the work 
of teaching, will be both a subscriber to, and writer for, some work 
devoted to the improvement of the profession. 

There are, we rejoice to know, a few active and earnest teachers 
who wish to avail themselves of the benefits of several of these pro- 
fessional Journals and as we are frequently inquired of concerning 
the different educational Journals we will give a list of them in the 
order of their establishment and we may confidently say that any 
teacher who will take and read any one of these works will receive a 
rich return for the amount of subscription. ‘Teachers! will you try 
the experiment ? 
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Tue Massacnusetts Teacner. Boston; A. M. Gay, Resident Editor. 

This Journal is the organ of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. It 
has just entered upon its eleventh year and is an honor to the state and to the 
profession 

Tue New York Teacuer, Albany: James Cruikshank Res. Editor and pub- 
lisher. 

As the organ of the New York State Teachers’ Association this periodical 
has been in existence more than seven years. It is well edited and well printed. 

Tue Onto Journat oF Epucation, published for the Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Columbus, has just commenced its seventh year and makes a good 
appearance. 

Tue Pennsytvanta Scuoot Journat, edited by Thos. H Burrowes, is pub- 
lished at Lancaster and has nearly coinpleted its sixth year. The numbers 
are usually filled with repo:ts of a local interest and well calculated to do good 
by circulating valuable information, 

Tue Micuaican Journat or Epucation ; is published under the auspices of 
the Michigan State Teachers’ Association at Anu Arbor: John M. Gregory, 
editor and publisher. This Journal has commenced its fifth year and is doing 
a good work in the Peninsula state. 

*©Tue Ruope Istanp ScuootmastTer” : Providence: Wm. A. Mowry, editor 
and publisher. This ‘* Schoolmaster” is only three years old and yet goes 
about doing great good,—cheering teachers, enlightening the community Wc. 
Friend Mowry enters upon his work with a heart alive to its importance and 
under his care the Schoolmaster cannot fail of being popular and useful, and 
we wish it could be in every family in New England, It would do good. 

Tue Wisconsin Journat or Epucation ; is published at Madison and is the 
organ of the state Teachers’ Association; A. J. Craig, Nesident Editor. This 
Journal now in its second year makes a good appearance and is conducted 
with ability. 

Tae New Hampsuire Jovrnat or Epucation is published at Concord by 
the state Teachers’ Association and has commenced its second year, Henry E. 
Sawyer is Resident Editor and the several numbers we have received do eredit 
to the teachers of the Granite State. 

The Nortu Caroiina Journat or Epucation, J. D. Campbell, Res. Editor, 
is published at Greensboro. We have received the first and second numbers 
and are much pleased with its contents and general appearance. 

JS Tue Itninois Teacuer; Inpiana Scuoou Jovrnai; Tuz Voice or 
Iowa AND THE ALABAMA Epvucarionat Journat have not reached us since the 
present year co.nmenced. 

All the journals above named are published monthly at $1 per year 

We also receive the following excellent Journals: 

Tae American Jovrnat or Epucation; Henry Barnard LL. D., Editor. 
This Journal is published by F. C. Brownell, Hartford, Conn. bi-monthly, at 
$3 per year. The numbers for the year make an aggregate of about 1500 
pages,—and we hesitate not to express the opinion that so much of valuable 
and interesting matter cannot be found in any work of the size in the United 
States. It is edited with signal ability—each number excellent, and yet each 
an improvement on its predecessor. Teachers and friends of education should 
see to it that this Journal receives a support in some degree commensurate 
with its worth. It is really aa honor to our country and yet we very much fear 
that very many of our readers never see it, 

Tue Journat or Epucation for Upper Canada is published at Toronto 
Rev Dr. Ryerson Editor. It has entered upon its eleventh year, is conducted 
with much ability and must be instrumental of great good. 

Tue Jovrnat. or Epucation for Lower Canada is published at Montreal 
under the Editorial care of Pierre J, O. Chauveau, superintendent of Educa- 
tion. Weare much pleased with the spirit of this Journal which has just en- 
tered upon its second year. We wish it and its editor much success, 











